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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION AND BRIEF PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



A , Introduction 

The Bilingual Program for Physically Handicapped Children Is a Title VII 
program which was funded by the United States Office of Education (Bilingual Education) 
for the amount of 5144^072., and operated from September, 1974 to June 26^ 1975. 
It was supervised by Mrs. DIna Ehrlich^ of the Bureou for the Education of the Physically 
Handicapped of the New York City Board of Education. The Director is Mr. Marcus 
S . Arnold . The teacher assigned as Coord i rotor of the Program is Miss Suzanne Ptove. 
Other staff members include four bilingual teachers^ one educational assistant^ one fomily 
assistant^ and a senior clerk. 

District 13, 14, and 15 include multi-^cultural^ multi^ethnic populations^ 
but black residents and Spanish -speaking residents are the larger groups. There Is a total 
of 323 physically handicapped children atfending public school in the aforementioned 
districts. Approximately 40 per cent of these (130 students) are of Hispanic background . 
\l is estimated that approHimateiy 30 per cent of these 130 children speak little or no 
English and need a bilingual, bicultural program, A considerable number of them are 
two to four years behind in reading and mathematics* 

It was the purpose of the project to provide bilingual Instruction to children 
of Hispanic background who are moderately or severely physically handicapped or bram^ 
injured. Besides their physfca 1 handicap, they are further disadvantaged by language, 
and culturo} and emotional deprivation, which has resulted in severe learning disabilities 
in reading and arithmetic* Children who have be'en assisted in Ihe program are in ele- 
mentary grades 1 ^6 and junior high school grades 7^9' in Health Conservation classes. 



B , Brief Progmm Dascr»pHon 

The pui-pose of the Bilihgual^Progrom for Physically Handicapped Children 
was to provide a learning environmeht in which children who do not speck English, or 
who speak with difficulty, would be able to function in their native languoge, thereby 
enhancing their opportunity and ability to^^evelop and acquire the skiils and concepts 
which they need for normal academic progression and success. Emphasis was placed on 
the children exporiding and strengthenirg their native language along with the acquisition 
of skills in English as a second language. Thus, the bilingual child recaived help to- 
ward using both his native language and English . Emphasis was placed also on the devel^ 
opment of lalf-understanding and positive self image. This was achieved by demonstra^ 
ting the worth and value of his home language through acceptance and usage, and by pro^ 
vidlng instruction in Hispanic history and culture. 

In addition to the instructional component, the project was to incorporate 
three other componenti t curriculum and material development, teacher training, and 
parental involvement. One of the major needs of these children in the classes for phy- 
sically handicapped in Di^tric^ 13, 14, and 15 as /ixpressed by supervisors, teachers and 
diversified student population was a bilingual program that would focus on history and 
culture of the islands in the Caribbean, with particular emphasis on Hisparilc culture* 
To evaluate the effectiveness of the program, a number of standardized 
and non^^standardized scales were qdmmistered by the teachers. Post^^tests were ad^ 
ministered towards the end of May and the beginning of June, The pra^tests were ad- 
ministered in February, 1975. The standardized tests which v/ere administered included Tests 
General Ability, and Tests of Reading of the Intemmerlcon Series , published by Guidance 
Testing Associates of Austin, Texas, Other scales used included the Self"- Appraisal 
Scale and the Achievement 



Altitudes Tesi- which were bofh devised by Davidson and Greenberg. Rating Scales 
of the Phj/srcaMy Handicapped^ ^ which measure pupil's abillfy to speak English^ were ad- 
ministered by the Bureau for the Education of the Physically Handicapped. In addition^ 
a Culture Test devised by N , Heniy and R, Cora, both bilingual teachers in the Program, 
was also administered . 

C. Objectives of the Program 

The original Program objactives as stated in the design application, B/E 
^09-'57605, were os follows : ( See Note at end of this Report , Append !k A 

1 . At least 80 per cent of the itudents in the program will possess significantly more 
concepts and readiness skills in the first language (Spanish), and 75 per cent will 
improve in their second language ability (Er^lish) than they did at the start of 
the program . 

2. Al 75 per cent of the students will be reading on grade level in their 
native language as revealed by their performance on the Interamericon Tests . 

3. At least 75 per cent of the students will demonstrate positive gains in self 
attitude as revealed by the Michigan State University Self Concept Scale. 

4. At least 75 pur cent will improve one rating step as revealed by the survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Physically Handicapped Children for the New 
York City Board of Education . 

5: At least 75 per cent of the students In grades ]-6 and 7-9 will demonstrate 
knowledge of culture as revealed on assessments of test prepared by curriculum 
specialists, and most students will demonstrate Improved ottitudes toward ichool 
as revealed by teachers questionnajres , 



^4- 

D -ImplemenfqHon of fhm Program 

Billngucil faochers , speakf^ fluenl- Spanish^ were employed in the Fall of 
1974, and after approximately four weeks of orientation by specialiits at the Board of Edu- 
cation, were assigned , They were given lectures and demonitratjons by teachers of Special 
Education, and other bilingual teachers. They were taught haw to teach readir^ and arith- 
metic to those who have perceptual and motor difficulties. Bilingual teachers were assigned 
to at least two schools, and some had three schools, depending on the number of Spanish- 
speaking pupils In the schooL These teachers provided individual tutoring to the pupils/ 
who were rotated out of their regular classes. They usually worked in a room which was 
specifically assigned for this purpose. However, at times, tutoring work was done in the 
regular classroom. Children were seen two to three times a week. The language of in^ 
struction was generally English, but whenever necessary Spanish was spoken. 
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ChQpi'er II 

EVALUATIVE PROCEDURE ' '~ 

The evaluation objectives , as spelled out in the design, were as follows t 
1 . To determine the percentage of students who hove significantly improved in 
concepts and readiness skills in the first language, and the second language. 
1.1 Subjects I Al I participants , 

1 .2 Procedures i Th# program coordinator will administer instruments selected 
on a pre/posHtest basis as measures of concepts and readiness skills in the 
first language, and another set of instruments to measure improvement 
in the second language* 
1 -3 Data Analysis i Correlated _t tests between pretest and post-test row 
scores will be run to determine statistical lignificance for the percentage 
of students who improved as indicated by post=test scores, 
2, To determine the percentage of students who will be reading on grade level In 
their native language. .. ... 

2.1 Sub|ects : All participants , - 

2.2 Procedure * The program coordinator wil I administer the Interamerican 

Tests to the target population on a pre-^poot-test basis, as a measure of the obiective 

2.3 Data Analysis : See 1.3 above. 

3 . To deteiTntne the percentage of students who have demonstrated positive gains 
in self-attitude . 

3.1 Subjects t Al I participants . ' 

3.2 PrQcedgre t The program coordinator will administer the MichigQn State - 
University Self Concept Scale on a pre-post-teit basis . 

3.3 Data Ano lysis : Preteit and Post-test scores will be tabulated and presented 

lo;-.; ■. .- ■■ ...... ;;■ ■..::.^V:/: 
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3,3 to determine how many sfudents improved In self^ttltude, and by how 
piuch to ascertain if the criferion of rhe objective has been met. 
4, To determine the pareentage of students who have improved one rating step 
as revealad by q suivey conducted by the Bureau of Physically Handicapped 
Children for the New York City Board of Education. 

4.1 Subjects : All portlcipants. 

4.2 Procedure : A rating scale will be used on a pre-poit survey by the 
aforementioned Bureau. 

4.3 Data Analysis : Pre- and poiH rating data will be tabulated and pre- 
sented to determine the percentage of students who improve by one 
scale rating as a measure of the criterion of the objective. 

5 . To determine the percentage of students who have demonstrated knowledge of 
culture, and the percentage of students who have demonstrated improved 
attitudes towards schooL 

5.1 Subjects - Students in grades 1=6 and 7-9, 

5 .2 Procedure : Cultural Knowledge will be measured by pre-post-test 
assessments using instruments developed by curriculum speeialists. 
Improved attitudes towards school will be measured by a teachers 
questionnaire developed by the program coordinator. This questionnaire 
will be administered on a "post'-test" basis only, and Involve teachers' 
obiervations and perceptions of students over the academic year. 

5-3 Data Analysis : Pre-post raw assessment scores will be tabulated and 

presented to indicate the degree of measured improvement in culture 

knosvledge. Teacher questionnatre responses will be ana lyzed qualita» 
tively . Ml 
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A. Sample \ Twelve schools were involved in this project, Ina following 
lists the number of children to be found in the various schools, as indicated In the 
research design . We also include the number of non-Hispanic Children attending the 
same health CQnservation classes. 

School Bilingual Teacher Hispanic Non-Hiipanic Total No. of 

Students Students Students 



^ p,s. n 


Janet Hel ler 


35 


23 


58 


P.S. 270 


Lenore Cohen 


2 


16 


18 


P,S. 265 


Neil Henry 


1 


5 


6 


r . J ^ 1 o 


joner nei ler/ 
Rosemary Cora 


c 

Q 


1 A 
14 


19 


* P ^ 17 


Carolyn Small 
Rosemary Cora 


10 


9 


19 


P.S. 168 


Carolyn Small 


n 


25 


36 


* P.S. 297 


NeiP Henry^ 
Rosemary Cora 


15 


15 


30 


* P.S, 126 


Lenore Cohen^ 
Rosemary Cora, 
Lois Puppi^ 
Suzanne Plave 


10 


15 


25 


P.S, 131 


Neil Henry 


10 


21 


31 


- 321 


Rosemary Cora^ Lois 
Pupps, Suzanne Plave 


17 


12 


29 


* P,S, 88 


Suzanne Plave, 
Lois Pupps 


7 


s 

X 

24 ■ 


31 


^P.S. 293 


Lenore Cohen/ 
Rosemary Cora 


6 


■ 9 _ \ 


15 



Totals : 129 188 " \ 317 : 

. * These schools were visited by the e valuator* (P .S .307 was included in the original . 
Q . 'design but no teacher was assigned to that school because It had only one Spanish pupil .) 



Bili^ual feachers provide iridividual instrucMon to pupils* The pupils are usuaMy^ taken 
out of their regular class, and tutored for one period. It is only at P 297 that the bi* 
linguarteacher at times holds groupS; besides Indlv^^ 

B . Deicrlption of Schools Visited 

The following is a description of the various health conservation classes 
wn I ch were in the schools visited : 

1 . P .5 . 1 1 , This school has the largest unit of health classes in the 
borough of Brooklyn, A total of six classes was visited . One class was 
for the severely multiple^handicapped child, where all of the chjjdren were 
in wheelchairs. Another class was for children of kindergarten age and 
first graders, one class for second and third graders, another class for fourth^ 
fifth, and sixth graders. There were two other classes for children with non- 
observable handicaps such as asthma, heart disease, etc. Each class has 
ten children registered, but because of absences not all the children were 
present . 

2. P.S . 297 . AtP.S . 297 there ore 22 bilingual children who are 

physically handicapped, mostly asthmatic and orthopedical ly handicapped. 
They have a health conservation class for braindamaged children. The 
bilingual teacher sees the children in small groups twice or three times a 
week. He reSeives one afternoon a week for individual tutoring to help 
those chi Idren who have difficulties learning within a group setting* Once 
a week the bilingual teacher provides a cultural lesson to the entire class of 
physically handi capped ch ildren . The purpose is to develop mutua I acceptance 
- - and interest in each other's ethnic bnckgrr d. 



I .S , 88 I This school is in □ neighborhood which !s predomimntly./ ; 

Puerfo Rican. The bilingual program serves thirteen Spanish-speaking 
children. Four are physically handicapped (mostly asthmatic and heart 
disease and two are brain-damaged. At this school, the bilingual 
teacher received the help of the educational assistant^ who was present 
during the teaching sessfons. 

1 .5 . 1 26 f LS 1 26 is □ junior high school which has two health 

conservation classes, one for the physically handicapped, and one for the 
braindamaged/ The bilingual teacher tutors ten physically handicapped 
children, and three or four In the braindamaged health class. The 
bilingual teacher also tutors at P.S. 293, where she has eight children, 
and at P,S, 270, where she has two children to tutor, 

P .S . 17 ■ The bilingual teacher spends three days a week at P .S . 17 
and two days at P .S* 168* Her load at P^S. 17 Is seventeen children, and 
atP.S, 168, seven children, for a total of twent-^four children altogether* 
There are two health conservation classes at P. S , 17, nine bilingual pupils 
in giiadei 1 --3, and eight bilingual pupils in grades 3-4-5 . A larger 
percentage seem to be asthmatic , The bilingual teacher works in the corner 
of a large health conservation classroom and she is lurrounded by bookshelves . 
She selects the children and works with them for one period of time/ while the 
ethers are re^ceiving regular instruction* ^ 

P.S . 16 I P .S . 16 is an elementary school in Williamsburg . The popu- 
lation surround J ng. the school Js.. Puerto. Ri^^ However, . 
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the majo^i^y of fhe pupils are Puerto Rlcan, The school has three classes 
of HC=3 children (brain damaged ,) All these children are under medi- 
cation because they tend to be hyperactive , The bilingual teacher was 
working in a special clasiroom, which was not used by other personnel / 

7. P . S . 293 I P.S, 293 has two classes for brain-damaged pupils. Eight 
of these pupils are Spanish^speaking . The Individual teaching was 
done in on industrial arts workshop, 

C. Tests Used 

1 . Interamerlcgn Tests of General Ability and Reading 

The Intergmerican Tests had their origin in tests developed by the Com- 
mittee on Modern languages of the American Council of Education for use in 
a study of the teQching of English in Puerto Rico * After some revision^ the 
materials were published In 1950 by the Educational Testing Seivlce forgenerar 
use under the title Co-operative Interamerican Tests . As the name, Inter^ 
amerlcan suggests^ it was the hope of the Committee on Modern Languages that 
the tests would be useful in different countries of the Western Hemisphere. In 
1959 the publication of the tests was trarisferred by E,T.S, to Guidance 
Testing Associates^ In Austin, Texas. 

Under the direction of Professor Herschel T. Manuel at the University of . 
Texas, a new series of Interomer icon Tests were published In 1963-'1966. Those 
tests are both in English and Spanish. The comparability of the English and 
Spanish editions is the unique contribution of the Interamerican Series Of tests, 
_ an jmportant^ asset In a variety of sjtyations , Chil^ cou[d be tested _ 

^ f*" ■ 



either in their native language or in English, The tests thus provide a basii 
for comparing the abilities of the same person in the two languages. In this 
project, the tests were administered in Spanish only ; pre^tests beginning 
February, 1975/ and post-testing in mid^June, 1975, 

( 0 , ) Tests of General Ability of the interamerican Series 

Those tests in the Series which are designed to provide an estimate 
of the ability of the pupil to do academic work in general are called 
Tests of General Ability . (The vocabulary and simple numerical 
items yield a VeAg I ""Numar[cqj subscore at the pre^school level, 
the primary level, and level two.) Exercises requiring the recog-' 
nition of relationshipi (Associationi and Classifications) presented 
by drawings, yield a Non-Verbal Subscore , All are combined in 
a Total Score , For the purpose of this research, only a com"* 
bined verbal and numerical subscore was used^ 

At levels three to five the subtests consist of exercise in three 
general areas" Verbal (sentence completions and word relations) ; 
Non^^Verbal (analogies and classifications) j and Numerical 
(computations and number series) , All yie^ a Total Score • 

The tests are too limited to tap the many abilities which should be 
summarized to provide an adequate measure of general Jntelllgence/ 

Many of the child ran tested in the project would not perform accord- 
ing to norms, particularly that they come from disadvantaged homes . 
where Spanish tends to be the dominant language, or frpm bilingual 
homes. The second disadvantage is that they are physically handicapped 
and therefore their condition prevents normal schooling ; their genemi 
ability IS then expected to be lower than the norms ., Wi braindamaged 



idren^ achi element scores are eKpecfed fro be even lower ^ 

(b*) Tesh of Reading in the Interamerican Series i 

The tesfs of Reading in the Interamerican Series are designed to 
measure both vocabulary a nd comprehension^ and provide a total score; 
The child chooses a picture suggested by a word, phrase, or paragraph. 
At levels abov e grade one,. Comprehension Is mec^ured by two subtests/ 
Speed of Comprehension and Level of Comprehension , besides a vocabu- 
lary test^ and a total score of the three scales. 

All the above tests were administered in the Spanish language. 
Quite a lai^e number of children were unable to read In Spanish, 
despite the fact that this was their mother-language. This is understandable, 
since it was probably their first experience at trying to read Spanish. 

2 . Other Tests Administered 

There were two attitude scales which were administered to the pupilsi: 
a scale to measure self-concept. The Self-Apprgisal Scale , and another 
scale which measures attitude towards achievement, the AdLievement 
Attitudes Test. Both these scales were devised by Davidson and Greenberg 
(1967) and taken from a report entitled School Achievers From a Deprrved 
Background (City Col lege. City University of New York) , a research supported 
by the Office of Education of-fhe U.S . Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare . 

(q .) Self-ApprQisal Scale (See appendix B) 

_ A lUt of twenty-four items to be rated on a three point scale was 
developed to measure the child's appralsQl of Klmfelf . Emphasis was . 



placed upon learning behaviQr; . for example, "Smart in school", 
"trying my best," "lazy" . In addition, personal and interpereonal 
qualitias were tapped, such as "shy, ""liked by other children". Ihh 
instument was modeled after one thathad been used successfully in ano^ 
ther study situation (Davidson and Greenberg) * The scale was 
individually administered ; The split^half reliability of the test is 
,77 * A value of 3 was given when the answer was "most of the time", 
2 for "about half the time", I for "hardly ever" for the positive items. 
The scoring was reversed for the negative Items / The maKimuni score is 
72; The scale has been factor analyzed and 4 fa o tors were derived: 

1, Persorai competence 

2, Academic competence 

3. Social competence 

4. Nonintellective Competence 
Definite differences wera^fcund in thefirst 3 factore betwaan high 

achievers and low achievers (girfs^-high, 60.3; low, 55.6; boys" 
high, 55,6; low, 55.2), High and low achievers rated themselves 
similarly on non-^intellective activities. Thus it would appear that school 
can nurture positive self-image through success in learning experiences . 

It is to be noted that In the original design of the project, the plan 
was to use the A^Uchigan State University se If ^concept scale . Such a 
scale was not available when requested by the coord irra tor, 

(b.) Achievement Attitude Test (See Appendix c) 

In order to obtain some direct expressions of the child's values 
related to schoot learning, a forced --chdice instrurnent on achievement 
was added to the battery. This was not included In the proposed battery, 

- , '18^.;.,:. . v. 



buf it was felt that it would be uieful to have on mstrumeht that reflected 
direct academic intereitand concern, and responsibility for completing work 
on time and delayed gratification. The test was substituted for the demon- 
stration of improved attitudes toward the school^ as revealed by teachers' 
questionnaires. It was thought prefemble to use a closely aisociated scale 
that had been used , rather than devise a new one with aj! the problems of ' 
reliability and'vaiidlty. 

Here again^ there were differences behveen the high and low achievers 
on five factors out of seven t academic effort^ academic interest^ curiosity 
behavior, responsibility for learnir^, and anxious str 

Each of the 24 items was scored 1 or 0 , indicating the more positive 
achievement attitude,. For example^ preference for academic activities 

rather than play^ willingness to delay gratification, ctssumptfon of responsible' 

. .. . . .. . . ' - , :. ■ - ^ . ' 

lity for academic failure or success* The split half reliability of the test was 
.56 ' 

(c) Knowledge of Culture 

This scale was devised by N , Henry and R. Com^ both bilingual teachers 
in the program. The scale consists of 34 True-False items pertaining to the 
Spanish language^ Caribbean life, a few items about Africa^ and general 
questions pertaining to minority groups. Fifteen more questions are multiple 
choice in the ^me area as above. The score on the scale is the number of 
correct answers. It is multiplied by 2 so as to' make the maximum score 100. 

of the above scales were administered by the biKngua I teachers to the pupils. 



D, Modifications Introduced 

Another discrepancy to be noted between the original plan and the oetuoj 
testing was that the rating scale of pupil ability to speak Er^lish , the first 
Aspira Test ^ was r^t used as a post-^test. The scale itself is eKtrtmely sub- 
{ective* The oral proficiency of ohildran is avoluated by askirg them a num^ 
ber of questions based on a few pictures and the teacher rates the student on a 
scale of 1 to 5 on vocabulary and senterice structure , The ratings are doubled 
and added to the ratir^s of 1 to 5 for pronunciation and intonation . Further^ 
since there is no alternate form for this sea le^ its volidi ty is reduced, be- 
muse of the memory factor. We unde^tand that the Board of Education has 
now been usirg a new Aspim Test to examine pupils^ understanding of the 
English language . 

Because of the short span between the two testing periods, it was not ex-- 
pected that charges would be as great as if the time elapsed behveen the 
pre-* and post^ test hcd been approximately 9 to 10 months, or one year of 
schooling . 

Lirnitotions of the Study 
Because of the nature of the population/ with fTMny absences during the 
testing period^swing to illness, visits to the doctor, ted weather, etc*, it was 
not possible to obtain scores on 130 children m the program. Furthenmore, a 
number of ehildren moved out of the pr^ramarea, or transferred during the 
period of; the study* Also, newcomers registered later in the year, and there- 
fore could not be included in the population study . This is why the total 
number of pupils for each scale are different. _We included in our statistical 
analysis only those students who received o pre^test and a post-test. 
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Chdpter 



R E S U L T S 



One of the program objectives was to determine the percantage of students who 
obtainad improved scores from the pra-test to the post-test , on the sca les administered . 
A second set of calculations called for by the evaluation objectives pertained to the sig- 
mficance of the mean differencas between the two sets of mean scores . Since the same 
individual was tested twica^ it was necessary to use t-tests for correlated means between 
the pre-tasf and post-test scores to determine if those differences were significant . 



A, Percentages of Im provement 

In Table I we present the percentage of pupils who improved upon their previous 
scores^ togefher with the expected improvement as spelled out in the evaluation ob|ectives 
of the original application : 



TABLE I . Expected ard Found Parcentagas of Improvement beiwaa 

Pre -Test and Post-Test Scores of the Five Scales Administered 

I ■ Number of E^cpected Found 

5 ca I e d' * I o " \ ts 

rupiis rercentage Percentage 

General Ability 86 80 % 80% 

Reading of Spanish 73 ^ - - ^ 78 % 

Knowledge of Culture 101 75% 86% 

Salf-Appraisal Scale 104 75 % 74 % 

Attitudes towards 

Achievement 104 » ^ « _ 57 ^ 



From the foregoing fable^ it can be seen that the percentage of those who improved 
their scores on the Generoi Ability Testi , Self-Appraisal Scale , and Knowledge of Culture 
tests are veiy close, or higher/ to the eKpected rates as indicated in the evoluation ob- 
jectives, which is an indication that the program has had some impact on the students. 

However, the results on Reoding of Spanish , and Attitudes towards Achieve ment 
requires some comment . When the pre-testing was conducted in Reading of Spa nish , it 
was found that only 25 % of the pupils, when they were first tested In February^ could 
achieve a scorable response on the reading, while 75 per cent of the pupils could not 
read Spanish at all. This is quite below the expectation that 75 per cent of the pupils 
eould read at grade level In Spanish, as Indicated in the evaluation objectives. This 
was certainly an over-estimate of the ability of these children to be able to read In their 
native language. 

The 78 per cent improyeBrient In reading, for 73 pupils, needs some interpretation . 
ApproKimately half of this latter number, that is, 37 pupils, had no reading ability at all 
at the beginning of the testing in February . In the course of the four months they were 
tutored, some were still not able to score on the reading test. Some others were able to 
score a few points, and in a few cases, there were large increments In reading ability, 

B , A Comparison of the Pre-Test and Post-Test Scores of the Five Scales 

Objective No. 1 was to determine the percentage of students who have sig- 
nificantly improved in concepts and readiness skills in the first language, and the second 
language/ Data analysis requires correlated t-test between pre*-test and post-test scores 
For this objective of the evaluation; the Test of General Abil ities . Level I and Level II 
of the Interomerican Series were administered in the Spanish language. (See Note 
Tegarding.the objectives attend of. report.^.Apperriix A) v.^ ™^.. 



In Table M we 


present the mean scores of the pre-fest and post-test 


achieved by the 


pupils in the Program, 


on the Tests of General Abllifyi 




TABLE II 






Level 


' Test Level 1 


II Test 


No, Mean 


S.D, Correlated No. Mean S 


. Correlated 




t-test 


t"test 



^'^-^^^^ Pre-Test 

58 24.53 7.60 28 40.50 7 15 

4.39 4 57 

Post-Test Post-Test 

58 29.32 7.24 28 45.00 6.76 

Both t-test sfgnfficant beyond the .01 level. 



The pupils who were administered the Level I and Level II Tests of General 



Ability improved significqntiy between the two periods of testing . Thus it would 
appear that the experiences of these pupils during the period of the pr^ram had increased 
their general ability in vocabulary and numbers in Spanish . 

Objective 2 was to determine the percentage of students VtIio will be reading 
on grade level in their native language. The program coordinator was to administer the 
Interamerican Tests to the target population, on a pre-test / post-test bartis, as a measure 
of the objective . \ ' 

In Table III we present the results on the Reading of Spanish test that were • 
administered in February, and in June, 1975 : 



TABLE III . Reading of Spanish Test (Prueba da U cHjra j 



- - 

No . 


Level 1 Test 

Mean S.D. Correlated 

t-tost 


No. 


Level 
Mean 


1 II Test 

S.D. 


Correlatad 
t-test 


Pre-tesf 




Pre -test 








59 


10.67 21.37 


14 


34.14 


30.90 






7.31 








1,62 


Post-tesl- 










59 


20.49 21,28 


14 


44.57 


31,29 






* Significant beyond the .01 


level 









It is only in the case of the Level I reading scores that there was a significant improvement 
in the means. The difference for Level II reading scores was not found to be significant. 

The large standard deviation is explained on the fc«sis that in the reading tests results there 
was a very wide range of scores, with quite a sizeable percentage scorir^ zero on the pre- 
test. Thus, the overall result is that the program had some significant effect on the reading T 
ability of those who were administered the Level I reading test . While there was some im- 
provement with the Level II reading test scores, the difference was not found to be significant. 

Obfective 3 was to determine the percentage of students who have-demon- 

• ■ " . .. . . . _ . . .. . ..... ■■ • j 

itroted gaini m self-attitude with the Michigan Uhiversity Self-Connept Scale , Ai in- 
dicated earlier, since the M ichigan University Self<oncept Scale was not ova ilaU ■ 
the Self-Appmisal Scale was used /instead , 

Table IV provides the mean scores on the pre-test and post-test on the . : . ; 

Self-Apprafsal Scale, which was administered in February an^ 



■■"20=;,. : - : " ■ 


^^^^ ~^ : V 


. Testing Period . Number ^ ^ M 


S.D. 


Correlated 
t-test 


Pre-^test 104 52.17 


7.91 


... * 


pQst-tasf 104 ' 54.83 


7.58 




* Significant- beyond the ,01 level f 






It would appear from the above means that the pupils 


improved .\ 


iignificantly 



in their self-image, or demonstrated positive gains In self-attitudes during the period 
under study . 



In the original study, by Greenber^ and Davidson (196/0/ the high and low 
achievers were compared on the Self^ppraiial Scale, We shall give the mean here of 
the low achievers, and ;;ompare it with the mean scores which were obtained in the present 
study. Low achievers in the original study had a score of 55,6, which is somewhat 
higher than was obtained with the present group. This discrepancy is probably due to 
the fact that the sample in the original studyjncluded normal individuals only, whereas 
in the present study, the pupils are physically handicapped and many are non-readers ; 
two cordjtions which would probably affect their self-iTO V 

Objective No . 4 was to determine the percentage of students who have im- 
proved one rating step as revealed by a survey conducted by the Bureau for the Education 
of Physica I ly Hand icapped Ch i Idren of the New York CI ty Bc^rd W Educatio . Our — ^ — 
understanding of the above objective is that it dealt with the Rating Scale; of Pupils' 
Abn ity to SpMk English w^^ earlier, is an eKtremely iubjectfy^ scale ..^r.,^^-.^™; 

Therefore, It was felt there was I ittle va lua in measuring differences in the abi I ity to 



speak English , 

Objective No . 5 was to determine the percentage of students who have demon 
strqted Knowledge of Culture^ and the percentage of students who have demonstrated 
improved Attitudei Towards Achievement . 

Table V gives the mean scores on the pre-tast and post-test administration 
of the Knowledge of Culture Scale : 



TABLE V . 


Knowledge 


of Culture Scale 






Tasting Period 


Number 


Mean 




Correlated 

t-test 


Pre -test 


101 


71 .18 


12.86 


* 



10:543 

Post-test 101 82.89 10.63 

* Significant beyond the .01 level 

The above indicates there was a large improvement in Knowledge ofCulture ^ 
when the pre-test and post-test means are compared . Thiswas^ by far^ the largest in- 
crement in the battery of tests administered. Thus^ in the process of tutoring, the pupils 
had become more familiar with their own culture and with black culture. 

In Table VI the mean scores obtained by the pupili on the Attitudes toward 
Achievement are presented : 



TABLE VI , 


Attitudes Towards 


Achievement 


Scale 




Tesfing Period 


Number 


Mean 




Correlated 








t-teit 


Pre-test 


104 


15.02 


3.78 


* 










3.795 


Post -test 


104 


16.34 


3.12 




* Signif 


'icant beyond the .01 

- - — > — L 


level 







As the above differences in mean scores were found to be iignlficant^ thli indi- 
cates that by June the pupils were more favorably disposed towards the school than in Feb- 
ruary, when the scale was administered for the first time. As in the previous scale the 
sample is less well^^disposed towards school than a normal sample. In the Davidson and 
Gresnberg study (1967) , using normal pupils, the mean score was about 19. Uridoubtedly, 
in the present sample of physically handicapped children, school tends to be less attractive * 

Evaluator's Comments 

The evaluator made seven site visits, and observed the teach cm-j iOring the 
children. The staff was very well organized and uied jnterasting tachniques to motivate 
the pupils. One problem, however, is that working conditions were not ideal at times. 
Soma teachers had their own classroom, while others worked in rooms whi^^-'^ there were 
constant interruptions, and some children might have been distraGted, Tne ideal of the 
program is for epch child to receive personal attention, and the interaction between the 
pupils and teuchers was rather pleasant to observe* It would seem that this individual 
attention contributed to the motivation for learning. Furthermore, the fact that the 
teacher was Spanish-speaking added a further, positive dimension to this interaction. 



In a number of instances, some children appeared unable to concentrate, and some effort was 
made on the part of the bilingual teacher to ascertain if there was any problem. 

During the Program, efforts were made to enlist parental interest in arranging 
for parent-teacheri meetings , and coffee hours were held on a regular ^sls. A board 
of 20 parents has already been organized for next year. The bilingual teachers have been 
meeting at he Boa i^ of Education on a regular l^sis, in order to exchanap ideas on their 
experiences, and help in the prepCiration of new material which could be used in the program. 
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Chapter IV 

SUMKAARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS , CONCLUSIONS, and RECOMMENDATIONS 

During the 1974-1975 school year, approKimately 130 children of Hispanic origin 
who were attending Health Consen/ation Classes for the Physically Handicapped in District 
13, 14, and 15, received individual assistance in reading , wr iting, and arithmetic, both 
in Er^lish and in Spanish from bilingual teachen. The purpose was to enable these 
physically handicapped pupils to develop and enhance their abilities to acquire skills and 
concepts required for normal academic progress. The fact that Spaniih was used atHmes 
as a languaya of interaction promoted such an aim. It was found that 80 per cent of the 
pupils had improved their scores on the Test of Generol Ability of ^he Internmerican Series , 
Level I and Level II ^ The difference between pre-^tests and post-tests was found to 
be statistically significant. While only 25 per cent of the pupils could read Spanish when 
the reading scale was administered, it was found that many had acquired some ability to 
Identify Spanish words, or improved their reading substantially by June, 1975* In general, 
78 per cent of the pupils showed some progress in reading. The difference in means was 
significant only for Level I reading test. In Level II, the difference went In the expected 
direction, but it was not significant . 

On the Self^^Appraisgl Scale , 74 per cent of the pupils improved their self-^lmage, 
and the di fference was found to be significant. On a test of Knowledge of Culture , 85 per 
cent of the pupils improved their score on the Scale, and the difference here was most sig* 
nificant. During the same period of time 57 per cent of the pupils Improved their Attitudes 
toward School AchievemaTit . Thus, It would appear that the bilingual program seems to 
have had some impact on a large percentage of the children, in spite of the short time 
between the two testing sessions. It is assumed the differences would have been greater 
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if it had been possible to administer the scales at the beginning of ihe school year, and at 
the end of the school year. 

However, from the research point of view, we cannot say definitely that the improve 

ly 

ment could be entire/fattributed to the bilingual program, since there was no control group 
which did not receive any tutorials ^wi th which to compare the pupils in the program. 
There is also another aspect, and that fs tha^ the same scales were administered before and 
after, rather than using alternate forms, and there is the possibility that the memory factor 
may have influenced the results. 

Our general conclusion is that the program should be continued, since there 
seems to be a significant educational improvement, both academically and In genera lattitude 
towards self and the school,, on the part of these physically handicapped pupils. 

The following are some of our recommendations : 
1 *) In view of the fact that a number of children did not improve their scores, In 

spite of the tutorials, they should be tested to determine the reason for non- 
progress. Remedial action should be taken if need be, in order to help make the tutorial 
more efficient. 

2. ) Efforts should be made so thar bilingual teachers conduct their tutorials in rooms 

specifically assigned to them for this purpose, where there would be few inter- 
ruptions. Teaching in ante-rooms, or in rooms where there are other activities in prepress 
cannot be conducive to doing concentrated work. 

3. ) Efforts should be made to select scales which have alte7r^ 

for the memory factor. Such scales should be carefully eKamined, and only 
those which are suitable for the population understudy should be selecfed. Such tests 
should have proven validity and reliability. 

■ ■ . ■ 30 : ■ ■ 



4. ) It IS recommended that one person do the testing for all the children in the 

program^ so as to assure a uniform administration of frhe scales. Thus^ aUo, 
the teachars would be able to devote all their fime to teaching the puprli. 

5. ) Since many of these children suffer from personality difficulties, because of 

their cultural background and deprivation^ and their physical harrficaps^ a 
psychologist or guidance counselor should be added to the team, who would be responsible 
fordealirg with the problems of the children^ in cond|unction with parental contacts. 
Such attention is bound to affect their learning and absorption of material . An anxious 
child is not an Ideal subject to tutor. 
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APPENDIX A 



Program ob|activas in q sepamte documant fol lowed by the teQche^ i . 

A. At laoit 80 par cant of tha students in the progrQm will possass significantly 
more concepts and rMdfnais skills in tha first lar^uage than thay did Qt the 
start ©f the prc^ram* . 

B * At least 75 par cent of the students will be reading on gmde level fn tfieir 
native languaga as ravaaled by their parfomianca on the IntemmertMn Tests . 

C , At laast 75 par cent of the students will demonstmte positive gains in self- 
attitude as ravaaled by the Michigan State Univarslty Self-Concept Seale. 

D, At least 75 per cent of the students will improve their second lar^uage ability* 
At least 75 per cant will improve one rating step as raveled by the suivay con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Physically Handicapped Children for the New Yo^ 
City Board of Education* 

E, At Iwst 7 par cent of the students in grades 1-6 and 7-9 will demonstrate 
knowledge of culture as revealed on assessments of tests prepared by curriculum 
specialists and most students will demonstrate Improved attitudes toward school 
as revealed by teachers quastionna ires. 



The above is different from the program ob|eatlves reeeived by the avalyator^ 
The above does net eall for testing in readiness skills In the second laf^uage. 
In the above objectives, students must demonstrate improved attitudes towards 
school as revealed by teachers questionnaires « 
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